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absurd " noch im anfange des fliessens begriffen." The absence of any 
temporal signification in such examples, hufifiv designating fulness of military 
authority, plentiful dropping of acorns, indicates clearly enough that the adverb 
was developed out of the related secondary sense of the substantive (" De 
viribus pollentibus s. rebus validissimis et ad summum evectis," Thes. Ling. 
Gr. s. v.). Substantive, verb or adverb can be used to express the same idea ; 
Xen. Cyr. VII 2, 20, 6 6i dpiaroq yevd/jevoQ iv aK/iy tov fliov a7ra?.ero • Thuk. V. 
17, eac iya re in anfiafa- Aretaeus, (as quoted by K., p. 22), fia r ol 6i elg bynov 
alpovrai, ditdaoi viol aKjifjV birrs; iv cvrv^ir/ rijg ffkiKiaq • CIG, IV 6864 (late 
epigram), ayaffdg d' iv awam vo/uodeu; Qpiirro; hnjiriv viog u>v t5^«r' ec ^/iidiovg. 
The proposition " mit dfcju^spitze, bliite, entscheidungspunkt, kulminations- 
punkt ist der begriff des eben noch gegenwartigen, gleichsam des zenithpunktes 
im gegensatze zur vergangenheit und zukunft, nahe verwandt," is no more to 
the point, in this case, than the irrelevant citation of fir' ati/iijq cWelv from the 
Hercules Furens. The transition of aKfiifo, by gradations, to a synonym of 
Iti, is easy enough; the hipparion, by losing unnecessary toes, becomes a 
horse. K. ignores all gradation, and does not see the vestiges of the defunct 
toes on the animal's cannon bone. To account for the wane of in before 
antif/v he operates on the overworn fulcrum of iotacism ; in ran risk, he would 
persuade us, of being taken for irq, erei, fjroi, or even a'tTcl- whereas it had the 
advantage of every figurative expression over a dry equivalent. If some lack 
of discrimination is shown in this chapter, it must be recognized that the 
arbitrary subtleties put forward by certain accomplished grammarians, Rost, 
Kuhner, Kriiger, Lobeck, are refuted with sound arguments. The whole study, 
indeed, is characterized rather by excess of caution than by boldness. For 
example, the author, in one case, foregoes, out of reverence for the classicism 
of Isokrates, an indulgence in text-alteration to which he is sorely tempted, 
although the ad Demonicum, in which the passage occurs, has been pronounced 
spurious by many critics, Stephens, Korae's, Benseler, and now Blass. 

Alfred Emerson. 



Elemente der phonetik und orthoepie des Deutschen, Englischen und 
Franzosischen mit rucksicht auf die bedurfnisse der lehrpraxis, von 
WlLHELM Vietor. Heilbronn, Henninger, 1884. VIII, 271, 8vo. 

Workers in phonetics have just cause for encouragement when they look 
back over the progress of their new science within the last ten years. Not 
only have their principles been more firmly established by closer observation, 
further differentiation and illustration, but the interests of their cause have 
been so strongly pushed by energetic converts as to already make themselves 
felt in the province of the practical teacher. 

It is now nearly thirty years (1856) since Merkel gave to the world his 
Anthropophonik? and Brticke published the first edition of his Grundziige? both 

1 Merkel, C. L. : Anatomie und Physiologie des menschHchen Stimm- und Sprachorgans 
(Anthropophonik), Leipzig, 1856. 

2 Brucke, Ernst : Grundziige der Physiologie und Systematik der Sprachlaute. Wien, 1856, 
2te aufl. 1876. 
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of which works were, however, better adapted to the student of experimental 
physiology than to the practical phonetician. In the former author's Physiologische 
Laletik that saw the light ten years later, and in the latter's second edition of 
the treatise just named, the way was prepared in Germany for Sievers' important 
work, 1 constituting Vol. I of the Bibliothek Indogermanischer Grammatiken. So 
strong an impulse was given by this latter publication to the scientific investi- 
gation of sound that it may almost be called epoch-making, and the numerous 
contributions to this subject that have since followed in book, monograph and 
article form, show how ready the minds of linguistic scholars were to seize 
upon and develop the principles of spoken language according to a rational 
system of cause and effect, rather than to follow the tenets of a blind empiricism 
that rests upon simple, parrot-like imitation of articulate speech. But while 
it has been highly gratifying to the friends of the young science to watch its 
rapid growth as such, their efforts have been animated by the earnest desire to 
make practical use of the rich and newly gained results of this study in order 
to elevate, better, and in fine revolutionize the old system of teaching the 
phonetic elements of any given language. To this end some of the most 
enthusiastic younger scholars in this field have suggested and prepared schemes 
by which the most elementary instruction in language may be based upon 
thoroughly scientific principles of phonology. But it is not alone those who 
have waged open war upon the old regime that favor this procedure. In 
modern languages by far the majority of the scholars who, to-day, keep abreast 
of the scientific movement in linguistic science, have expressed themselves, 
either directly or indirectly, in sympathy with this manner of treating the 
subject. I need here cite only the names of Breymann, 8 Franke 3 and Vietor, 
who have presented the results of phonetic law in so simple and comprehensible 
a shape as to be easily understood by the merest beginners in the study of 
language. With these helps it would seem that the conditions of reform are at 
hand that Sweet propounded in the preface to his " Handbook of Phonetics " 
in 1877, namely, "... if our present wretched system of studying modern 
languages is ever to be reformed, it must be on the basis of a preliminary 
training in general phonetics." 

It is with this distinct end in view that Prof. Vietor, now at the University 
of Marburg, but late Lecturer on Teutonic languages in University College, 
Liverpool, has given us the volume as noted at the head of these remarks. It 
is the result of a labor undertaken at the earnest instigation of friends, to 
produce a thoroughly elementary and practical handbook of the science of 
phonetics, on the basis of standard works, but which does not exclude, however, 
the author's own special views with reference both to a recasting of parts of 
the material and a restatement of fundamental principles. The former may 
be seen more especially in the arrangement of the vowels as compared with 
the systems hitherto proposed ; the latter, in the remarks on the production of 

1 Sievers, Eduard : Grund2iige der Phonetik zur Einfiihrung in das Studium der Lautlehre 
der Indogermanischen Sprachen. Zweite wesentlich umgearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage 
der " Grundziige der Lautphysiologie." Leipzig, 1881. 

» Breymann, Dr. H. : Uber Lautphysiologie und deren Bedeutung fur den Unterricht. 
Miinchen, 1884. 

• Franke, Felix: Die practische Spracherlernung auf Grand der Psychologie und der 
Physiologie der Sprache dargestellt. Heilbronn, 1884. 
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the sibilants. Bell, Sievers, Sweet and Storm naturally stand at the head of 
the sources that are drawn on for this work, but nowhere are the less widely 
known authors neglected, and in case of difference of view touching any given 
phonetic product, the opinions are classified and contrasted, and so succinctly 
stated in small print as to be easily comprehended by the novice in such 
matters. 

The most novel and interesting feature of the work is its comparative 
treatment of all the materials handled. The workings of the organs of speech 
are represented in a clear expose, which is accompanied by illustrations suited 
to black-board use, and the author goes forward to treat separately, for each 
language, the natural sound-groups that belong to their respective organs of 
articulation. These are, of course, the larynx, mouth and nose. For the first 
two sound-modifiers (larynx and mouth) there are naturally three different 
positions, that is, the open, half open and closed state, according to which a 
different character is given in each case to the phonetic value, but with this 
general difference, however, between the two categories, that from larynx- 
articulation result only voiceless products, while from mouth-articulation, 
whatever the relative position of the parts, the result may be voiced or voiceless. 
The third category (nose-articulation) is simple in that the shape of the 
resonance chamber is a constant quantity (open) and variety is drawn from it 
by only two modifications of the mouth, the open and closed condition, in 
conformity with which respectively the vocalic or consonantal quality of the 
product is marked. 

Systematic illustrations under the several headings are drawn from each of 
the languages named, to represent their agreements in sound representation, 
or their real and apparent differences. The student, to whom any one of these 
languages is native, is thus made to realize from the beginning just where his 
difficulties arise in learning the new phonetic system, and the explanation of 
them and the suggestions for overcoming them are based upon thoroughly 
scientific, that is, physiological principles. As an example of the author's 
comparative method in this respect we note, on page 183, that each of the 
languages which are treated here has a basis of articulation peculiar to itself. 
English articulation, as compared with the German, is characterised by a 
drawing back and broadening of the tongue, by a tendency to advance the 
lower jaw, and by little share of the lips in sound-building. A natural 
consequence of this indistinct articulation is a scarcity of " narrow " (shut) high 
vowels and " narrow " consonants, a tendency to diphthongise vowels in 
general, to labialise back vowels, and even where this is not the case, to give 
the vowels a muffled sound. 1 The mode of French speech varies from the 
German in a direction exactly opposite to that of the English. The tongue 
here tends to a forward, narrow and definite articulation, while the lip-service 
is very energetic. Hence the absence in this language of the " wide " u-, i- 
and a-sounds, and the existence of palatal instead of guttural n. It is precisely 
in the pronunciation of this palatal n that we see the extreme deviation of the 
French from the English basis of sound-production, and which explains the 
difficulty an English-speaking person has to master the French system with its 
narrow and strongly rounded sounds. 

1 Sweet, H. : Handbook of Phonetics, p. 98. 
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The young scholar needs no stronger guarantee of the accuracy of this work 
in representing the present phases of opinion in phonetic matters than the 
simple fact that, while it was going through the press. Professors Sievers, Storm 
and Sweet looked over the proof-sheets of it. 

At the end of the volume the author gives a dozen pages of phonetic 
transcription in English, French and German, according to the various systems 
that have been proposed for these languages. The examples are of interest 
for purposes of comparison. A good trilingual register at the end makes the 
use of the book convenient. A. M. Elliott. 



Ueber ein bisher unbekanntes Griechisches Schriftsystem. By Theodore 
Gompekz. Wien, 1884. 60 pp. with a plate. 

The writer has established the hitherto much-doubted point as to the exis- 
tence of an early Greek Tachygraphy by means of an inscription found in the 
recent excavations on the Acropolis, and dating from the fourth century B. C. 
He also endeavors to determine what the particular tachygraphic signs were to 
which the inscription alludes. 

The inscription, which is imperfect, has been already read and partly 
restored by Ulrich K6hler(Mittheilungen des deutschen Archeol. Institutes zu 
Athen, VIII 359-63). It consists of two columns, only a few letters of the 
second having been preserved. From what remains of the first column, G. 
interprets that by means of seven positions of a straight stroke with regard to 
some other graphic symbol, there might be designated the seven consonants 
(/3, (J, n, v, ir, r, ip) according as the auxiliary stroke is placed above or below, 
high, low, or middle on the right, or high and middle on the left of the funda- 
mental sign. 

The writer then proceeds to assume a correlative system of seven other signs, 
which he takes to be y, J, k, X, f , p, <r, differing only from the preceding in that 
the auxiliary moveable sign is of a different shape, being, perhaps, a curve 
instead of a straight line. By this means we have the pair of arrangements : 



v 



These represent fourteen of the Greek consonants, the three aspirates being 
rejected. 

It will then be found that G. enlarges upon the beautiful correspondences 
which exist between the correlated groups, as, for instance, the labials ir, ft and 
the gutturals k, y, the double letters ip, f, etc. And he implies that such a 
system would be so transparent as to require no memorizing. We have thus 
the rudiments of a fourth century (B. C.) Greek geometric shorthand. From 
this point the writer diverges into the wilderness of the different systems of 
modern stenography, from the monk, John of Tilbury (A. D. 1 1 74), to Benjamin 
Franklin, Mr. Pitman, and the spelling-reformers; concluding (when he 
emerges from the wood again) that the Greek system has the advantage, (1) 
in the simplicity of its signs ; (2) in the use of position to denote vocalic value ; 



